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pinnacle of her greatness as a conquering power; never
before or since did the fame of the Turkish arms on land
and sea stand so high. The work of reconstructing the Turkish
nation which in previous reigns had absorbed so much of the
strength and attention both of the government and the people
was now finally accomplished, and all the energies and
resources of the West-Turkish race were set free to pursue
the path of foreign conquest. And so we find the Turkish
fleets in Indian and Moorish waters, and the Turkish armies
at Baghdad and Vienna. And although the Turks have made
many a conquest and won many a splendid victory since
Suleyman the Magnificent passed to his rest, they have never
again gone forth conquering and to conquer on the grand
scale of those old days. Indeed, broadly speaking, the history
of the Empire since that time has been little more than the
story of the gradual loss of those foreign lands which were
won by Suleyman and his ancestors.

At no time, even in Turkey, was greater encouragement
given to poetry than during the reign of tiiis Sultan. Suleyman
himself wrote very fair verses and well knew how to maintain
the honourable traditions of his house with regard to litera-
ture, art, and science. Five of his sons are placed by the
biographers among the lyrists; and one of these, Selim, who
succeeded him on the throne-, is perhaps the best writer of
Turkish verse among the royal poets. Each of these Princes
was, after the old Turkish fashion, the centre of a group of
poets and literary men.

Suleyman's efforts to foster literature and art were ably
and energetically seconded by his Grand Vezir Ibrahim Pasha.
This remarkable man, the son of a Greek sailor of Parga,
had first attracted the notice of Suleyman by his skill as a
player on the viol. Being possessed of many high qualities,
he soon gained the warm affection of his master, who, on